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ABSTRACT 

An examination of the rise of "electronic, religion'' 
(religious broadcasting on radio and television) in the Onited States 
a?.d the movement's fusing of religious and political issues during 
the 1980 election year lends credibility to the argument that a clash 
between church and state is inherent in the political aspects of 
these broadcasters' activities, and that this conflict may ultimately 
be resolved only by the Onited. States Supreme Court. The cDnservative 
groups dominating the electronic church already have an extensive 
audience in the 0. S., and the potential political influence of these 
broadcasters at a time when the country seems to be moving in a more 
conservative direction lies primarily in mobilizing conservative 
voters OP political issues^ Thie Federal Communication Coaaission 
fFCC) has routinely exempted relicyious programing fiTom the fairness 
doctrine's requirements because such programing is seen as being 
noncontroversial by definition. If the FCC is forced to draw a line 
between what constitutes religious and political programing, it has 
no clear legal precedents to follow that have involved broadcasters 
invokincy the First Amendment's freedom of religion clause. 
(Author/AEA) 
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SLECfBOlIC RBLIGIOB &HD THB SEPARATION 
OF CBOBCH A9D STATE 

IC. 1976 was the *leac o£ the BvaQgelical, ' culBiaatiag 
politically with the election of jisiBj cartec to the Shite House, 
then 1980 nas the « Tear of the Religious Right.* And the election 
of Bonald Beagao to the presidency draaatically signalled that 
the United States had ahiftod sach to- the right, politically, 
during those four jii^ts* 

iccospanying this cightffard shift vas another political 
phenoaenon that becase equally drasatically known during 1980 
the rise to national p]Co&inence of "Electronic Religion Linked 
as it was to <?rusading right-wing evangelicals belonging to 
various pressure groups and/or broadcasting outlets, this segsent 
of the sedia received national attention ir, an unprecedented way. 

The presence of the •Electronic Church' on the national 
scene vas not in itself nev. ahat jjai no* *be perceived 

potential ispact the aovenent could have on the 1980 election. 
This factor thrust the 'Church* into the public liaelight aad 
showered its aain luaiuaries and their activities with euch con- 
troversy» 

The debate inevitably focused on the conflicting claias in 
contesporary American society of God and Caesar* The overtly 
political contei»t of soae of the Electronic Church's broadcasting 
raised guestiontf of ti^m constitutionality of religious broad- 
casting generally 9 and the legal llsHs to vhich its practi-^ 
tioners could go* - 

Tfie Electronic Church's involveaent in the 1980 political 
process thus raises s^^sral significant guestions of •*Church and 
State." These nant largely unnoticed in the flurry of criticise. 



angec and cbatgtts of poor taste and bad theolog; vbich the Church 
draw fEOB aany gaactoca. I«t, it ta coateftdad, these legal is- 
saeB — rather than strictly political or theological ones — 
Mill altiaat«li deterstna the Electronic Church's future oa the 
AaericaB political scene. 

Several questions arise. Hon extensive is the Electronic 
Chnrch? Hho are the people behind it, and vhat do the; «ant? 
Hhat do they believe? Rost iaportant, uhat are tbelc chances of 
sacceeding? The First Asendaent and its specifications on 
religious activities and their relationship to the state speaks 
directly to these issues. 

The Electronic Church la a well bankrolled and extensive 
group of conservative evangelical broadcasters* ilthougb loosely 
linked in soae kind of coalition, they nonetheless f ora a suf- 
ficiently cohesive group to serve as a threat — at least. In 
aany observers* eyes — to the iaerlcan political equlllbrluB. 

The Church Is far reaching. The United states has soae 
1,300 religious radio stations and about ao T¥ stations that 
could either now or potentially be seen as constituting the 
Slectronlc Church. Bot all of these, of course, hold the saae 
ideological stance as the sain exponents of Electronic Bellglon. 
But sany already do, and others could be Included under this Ide- 
ological UBbrella In future. Soae of the blgg«r broadcasting 
concerns have extensive outlets on coaaerclal and cable channels. 
Pat Bobertson, of the Christian Broadcasting Betwork, for In- 
stance, reaches 3,500 cable outlets with his prograas -- In addi- 
tion to the four T? and six radio stations his 2U-hour-a-day 
network 1 OMns. CBI prograas are also broadcast on 130 local af- 
filiates. 
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Jla Bakker, of tho ^People th&t Loto* DQtvork (PTL) , reaches 
3,000 :dble oatlots. Jerry Falvell reaches 30a QS outlets vith 
his progr&B, 'The Old Tiae Gospel Hour : a three, aftoag the 
biggest of the TV preachers in teras ol inds thQir programs 

bring in, are reported to have annual ceipts of $50 to 

J60 Billion, $25 to $30 aillioQ, and $s^5 • I lillion respec- 
tively* (1) 

So, not only is the Aaericah public paying — to a national 
annual total notf exceeding $1 billion {2} — they're also 
watching in huge nuabers* One survey indici^tM that sore ftaeri* 
cans nov vatch a religious TV or radio service each veek than 
those vho actually attend a church service 47X cospared to 
(3) Buddenbatts*s investigation of sedia use in Indianapolis 
indicated that the audiences for religious TV tend to consist 
largely of older Protestant vosen of relatively low socio- 
economic status, largely confirsing Gantz and Kowalevski's study 
of the viewers of the Christian Broadcasting Setwork in Buffalo, 

Hot only is electronic religion growing; it is growing ex- 
traordinarily fast. Uebert notes that the Seventies were a de- 
cade of growth in which "the annual expenditure of television 
linistries for their air tiae in the onited States (went) froa 
alaost nothing to $500 aillion, a figure which does not include 
the sizable production coats aaatained by aany of these opera- 
tions (5) Liebert, in coaaon with several other observera of 
the Slectronic Church, predicts this growth will continue rapidly 
in the 1980s. The upswing of TV religion has paralleled the rise 
of evangelical Christianity in tha Onited States generally. Both 
Boveaents, which although related are by no aeans synonyaous. 



have risen aa tho CortisAes of the siaic^llRe Pcatestftnk churches 

ThQ role of GKieti&g Jf? prograaHifig, wid widespread dis- 
oatisfactioft with ita of£eriftg«t especially aaoag those objectiag 
to a perceived eephaeis oa sex and Tioloace, dast ailso be^oa- 
stdered* Gantz and Kowaleeski foand support for the hy£»othesis 
that ••dissatisfaction with ps«8ont focBS of network television 
would predict audience interest in an alternative to traditional 
fare^ in this case^ ^^he Christian Broadcasting Hetwork." (6) 

Although the reasons underlying the surge in the Electronic 
Church's growth nerit close attention^ this is not the place to 
give it» aather^ aore laportant to the Church-State issue is the 
actual activity of those broadcasters^ and the content and over- 
all objective reflected in their prograas. Clearly^ it is the 
political pronounceaents and activity of the evangelical right 
that reflect the heart of the controversy. 

But a caveat is in order here lest i:; seen that the 
Blectronic. Church appear atf sob© all-powerful political interest 
groups with unliaited influence and capacity to bring about its 
desired ends. For far fron being a aonolithic institution^ the 
llectronic Church aust be seen as aerely a part of that broader 
politisal sogsont of the OS public, the evangelical eight. This 
rather loosely defined and aaorphoas grouping of generally like- 
ainded evangelicals includes several non-aedia organizations. 
One which is particularly iaportaat is Christian ?oioa, a 
specifically political lobby; another is Falwell's well known 
group, 'The Horal Bajority.* The kind of blurring of religion and 
politics is typified by Palwell's reaark that the job of 
■iaisters is "to get people saved, baptiaed; and registered to 



wote." (7) 

The Hotftl Bajority last year speat each tia«a and aoaey 
urging voters to register, apparently vith considerable soccess. 
It alo becaae perhaps the best^knovn of the evangelical right^s 
•pro-sorality" voices, with its strong pro-fasily, pro-life and 
pro-sorality stance on "^he one hand, and an egoally forceful 
anti-*abortion^ anti-gay and anti-Federal governaent intervention 
on aany faail}^ and educational issues — such as the prayer^in- 
school question on the other. 

Tet, to return to ,our caveat aentioned above, neither the 
Horal Hajority and its vievs, aor the broader constituency they 
represent, constitute the unqualified threat to the existing 
political order that soao contend. For one thing, evangelicals 
are by no aeans sonolithic in their political opinions, as 
evangelist Billy Grahaa pointed out. He said: heard a 

pr«ach«s on It aay that 'we can •l«ct any pcesideat w® want*. ' But 
•e can't. Thoaa involved in this political aoveaent ace ,a very 
saall sagaent of ovangalicals." (B) Secondly, aany of those re- 
flecting the strong political conservatisa of the evangelical 
right have either been in this caap for a long* long tine, or 
else have long been potential recruits. It is highly unlikely 
tbafc tla broadcast power of the BlectroAic cherch extends to 
shifting people any great distance along the iaerican political 
speetraa. Finally, stwy Aaericans no doabt synpathize aith the 
aovaseat*8 noral concerns* yet feel loathe to associate thea- 
selves nith its aethods and tactics. The soveaent's povar is ob- 
viously liaited by factors like these. 

So, to the exte'At that the lords of the evangelical airvaves 
constitute a political bloc, it lies in their capacity to 
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BSUUSS' rath«E than ntsmli* » 8isabl« body of the iaerican 
«l«ctorate. GU«n th« ftnaaclaX rasourcas at their diapoaal, the 
•stent of an «ij:eady-e«lBtiag broadcasting netaork that poraeatsB 
the natioBa and the political aood of an iaerica that is clearly 
shifting right»atd8, the Electronic Church's capacity to 
■obilixe, if not persuade, undoubtedly aerits close attention. 

It ia a capac^^^^^ observers in a sitting-up- 

. and- taking-note posture. Says Jereay Rifkin, hisself an 
evangelical and a coaaantator on the OS Church scene, "the 
evange ical cosaunity is aaassing a base of potential power that 
d«arf8 every other coapeting interest in iaerica today. 1 close 
look at the evangelical coaaunications network ... should con- 
vince if en the skeptic that it is now the single aosi laportant 
cultural force in laerican life." (9) Looking to the futura, 
Hadden sees an enoraous potential lying ahead for thf; evangeli- 
cals, as they already have established a large infrastructure 
that gives then national proainence. "They don't have to expend 
the great aaounts of energy that other social aoveaents have had 
to do, over long periods of tiae, in order to gain aedia atten- 
tion. Ill they have to do is turn on their caaeras and transait- 
ters and they have access to very substantial and syapathatic 

audiences." (10) 

Given this potential, then, it was hardly surprising that 
several observers registered concern at the overt political 
activi^os of the Electronic Church in the 1980 elections, in 
addition to a fervent voter- registration drive, the evangelical 
right also helped voters decide who were appropriately "aoral" 
candidates, by giving then approval ratings based on a saall 
aelectioa of issues deeaed indicative of a candidate's worthiness 

erIc • s 



for office* Crtticistt vas also directed at the afangelical 
right, and their broadcesitiag ara, for focusing on slnglr^-issue 
politics. let another charge vas that the Electronic Church 
helped propagate falsehoods # or least half-truths, about 
candidates the; \opt^osed. Fiuallyr their readiness to vage 
political battles on essentially negative grounds, by fighting 
AjUiAfit several candidates, enablsd then to take advantage of a 
loophole in caspaign founding legislation* Dnlike others con** 

cerned vith prosoting ^ certain candidate, the evangelical right 

\ 

faced no liaits on the aslant they coald legally spend in nega- 
tive caapaigning. \^ 

ill these consiierations led to the considerable controversy 
tbdt accoapanied the arrival of the evangelical right in the 
political arena. Ike issue vas not one of free speech; that this 
segaent of the OS electorate vas entitled to voice its views vas 
generally ungaelstioned, even by its aost ardent critics. Onder 
attack vas the vay the evangelical right enthusiastically and 
anasbaaedly seesed to ignore the vail that Ifhoaas Jefferson once 
said uas intended to be erected betveen Cliurch and State in this 
coantry. 

The Charch«*State iaplications of the politically resurge&it 
evangelical right are potentially far-reaching. They are also 
extoqsive, and ve can do no sore here then look briefly at the 
iaplications of the traditional positions taken by the Supreae 
Coart on tli« often d.licata fi£d oireclappin? iasaes caisad by the 
First Aaendaent^a "£c«« ex.ccise" and "no •stablishaent" claaaes 
sralating to Charch^Stata calations. 

Tao review editorials in the Journal of Church and State 
published in 1375 describe the' thrust of Saprese coort inter* 



ptetatioaa of theao two First Aiandaent clausaa relating to 
rvligion. Host of th« p«rtine»t roling^ took place in the 
precadiag 30 y«ar or so, tb« editorials note. In suh, the Coart 
ruled that both clauses be uphold in a way that aatBtained the 
"Mali of separation betweea Church and State" referred to 
earlier, in addition to allotting the full eKerciae of one's 
religious beliefs. C^) On« respond to these general 

rulings by asking, "So what else is new?" &nd while the answer 
would be "little in essence," their significance lies in the com- 
plex tensions they can cause when applied to specific issues, 
one issue to which they have apparently not yet been applied is 
that of religions stations or religious prograas containing ei- 
plicitly political material. 

But what of the existence of religious stations thaaoelves? 
They are granted their licenses by the FCC, in a aanner which 
Loevinger, himself a former- FCC commissioner, and Lacey 
separately argue violates the "no establishment" clause. (12) 
They contend that the FCC has implemented a de facto pco-religion 
stance. Lacey cites as an example the practise of exempting the 
content of religious programs from the Fairness Doctrine, as they 
are regarded as being "by definition" non-cjmtroversial . She 
quotes the Commission as saying that "it does not hold that the 
fairnew doctrine is applicable to the broadcast of church 
services, devotions, prayers, religious music or other material 
of this nature." (13) let a thin line exists between purely, 
or oven BJililill* religious and political content. Issues such 
as abortion and homosexuality, long regarded as essentially 
"moral," have recently become thoroughly politicized — and 
trying to view then as exclusively religious or political becomes 



ifipossible. io case has yet case before the Supcese Court vhere 
any kind of rullag on a religious broadcaster's progra»Bing was 
docided on First AHeudaent religious grounds. 

Lacey cites the landaark asi liiS^ case, in which a funda- 

ttentallst preacher refused free reply tiae to an author vhoa he 
had attacked in a broadcast. The Court ruled the author had the 
right of reply in this case, echoing the decision of the FCC. 
But the significance of this case, for our purposes, vas that the 
preacher, the Bev. Billy Janes Hargis, ''did not try to asert a 
religious 'free exercise' defense, but rested his case on his 
free spfech first aaendsent rights^" (14) 

Bore recently, a series of clashes betveen f undaaentalist T¥ 
einisters and aeabers of the gay coasunity in Morth Carolina has 
indicated the kind of Fairness Doctrine guestions that could in- 
creasingly becoae a feature of the religious broadcasting scene. 
Follovtng a coaplaint about an anti-^hososezual sereon aired by 
the aevo Charles Sustar on HSOC-Tf in Charlotte^ H*C. , the sta* 
tion's naiiageaent gave a gay activist the right to reply. The 
station based its decision on the Fairness Doctrine, not on a 
specific FCC ruling in the case« 

HSOC finally cancelled Sustar's progran, proapting hia to 
file a $20 Billion suit against the station^ It vas disaiased* 
Bat Sustar and others vers not content to let the issue rest, 
giving aotice that they planned to use the Fairness Doctrine 
against those like hososexeals^ vith »ho« they disagree on 
religions grounds. For one vritar, this raise the prospect of 
SSlfi viewers hearing Sustar giving an "equal tine" response to 
the previous week's progras* (IS) In this situation too 9 
however, the First Aiendsent's religious clauses were not at is* 
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sua« 

IB dlsBisslag Saatar'a suit against BSOC, the OS district 
jadgo cul^d that '*ao one has k Coastitotiosial eight of access to 
the air«awas«** (16) Lacey echoes this view: "Since it has been 
established that the broadcast aedia are not coason carriers and 
thus no group has the right of accessor religious groups could not 
claiB their free exercise of religion rights have been violated 
by a coaaercial station's decision not to carry religious pro- 
grasai (17) 

In the Befl,„biQfi case, if Hargis had relied instead on his 
rights of freedoa of religion, the Supreme Court would have faced 
a substantially different question. It did not, and how it »ould 
interpret such a clash In future can only be speculated upon* On 
the one band,- it would be obliged to pay high regard to the FCC's 
■andate to regulate the airwaves without "policing** broadcasters' 
progsrasa in general. :so, religious broadcasters could certainly 
expect Ito have their rights to religious expression flraly 
respected. Jet insofar as they began to enter the aore storay 
waters of overtly political debate, they could increasingly ex- 
pect to encounter the kind of Fairness Doctrine claia that Hargis 
faced — notwithstanding the apparent tendency of the FCC to ex- 
eapt religious prograaaing froa the doctrine's reguireaents. 

Bot the Eellaioas broadcasters' activities have not be>n 
igaosrefl by ^ the FCC. lo 1979 the CoHsissioD lauached a lengthy 
investigation of Jia Bakker's PTi. network, followiRg allegations 
that the organization abased its licensing privileges by 
soliciting fands over the air for aissionary work abroad, but 
then asing the loney doaestically. (18) PTL's attorney 

"believes the PCC has no expressed policy against a broadcaster 
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caising fuads tot one purposa tud aslng thai for aaother.* (19) 

Thia sort of issue couia proipt tevtsiona in the FCC's 

approach to regulating religious stations and/or progi;aBS during 
the 1980s. iill it stiffen its deaands of these broadcasters 
with regard to the Fairness Doctrine? ahat will be the aood of 
the FtC under the Heagan adainistration? Hill the Coiaisslon 
perhaps give a tacit go-aheafi to these broadcasters in their 
quite probable attespts to Increase their prograaaing's political 
content? find, if so, what stance would the presently constituted 
Sapreae^ Court take if the FCC and the broadcasters concerned had 
constitutional challenges brought against then? And what stance 
would a Beagan-appointea court take? 

Other questions arising fall, beyond the scope of the FCC, 
and Bake possible interpretations by the Supreae Court even aore 
hazardous to predict. For exaiple, the FCC's control over cable 
hroadcasting is far aore reaoto ' than over the stations it 
licenses directly. So/with soae 5,a00 cable stations now of- 
fering religious prograaaing, even seeaingl^ crippling FCC 
rnliaga or Supcene Court decisions aay not directly affect the 
great portion of religious broadcasting. 

&8 indicated earlier, an isaae that will alaoBt certainly 
coaaand attwniioa in the coalng decade la "access," both for the 
rttligioas broadcasters theaselvas and those seeking to rebut 
their iieas. Bit h another First iaendaent clause guaranteeing 
freedote of espcession, various other constitutional conflicts 
cottld arise — especially if the Fairness Doctrine undergoes any 
significant judicial revision. 

ahat could catapult any of these Issues into the Supreae 
Court is open to as such speculatioa as to how these Issues will 

ERIC 
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ba t«»t>l»ed. Bttt on« factor likaly to be espacially iipottant Is 
that of conflicting intorast groops. &s the evangelical right 
gains political auscla, which seans likely, so it -ill also draw 
political oppositipn. Thia could take the fort of existing 
special interest groups, sach as labor, business, education and 
so on. Uternatively, it could also elicit neH coalitions fornod 
specifically to cosbat the e»angolical right's distinctive 
politico-religious activities, of course, such opposition will 
undoubtedly be directed at this right-wing loveaent and its ob- 
jectives as a whole. Broadcasting is unlikely to be selected in 
isolation, apart froa an overall coabative strategy Intended to 
carb the evangelical right's political influence, it the saae 
tiae, the aoveaent's broadcasting activities — because of their 
extensive reach and poi-ential influence — would surely be a 
highly visible target of political attack. 

The Electronic Church and its exponents could also expect 
opposition froa quarters whose aotivations are not political. 
The aainline OS churches have for several y^iars voiced concern at 
the hold TV religion, is coaing,to have in Aaerican protestantise. 
The theological and ecclesiastical concerns and opposition that 
will undoubtedly face the Electronic Church are not an iaaediate 
concern of this paper. The point reaains, however, that the 
evangelical right and Its broadcasting «ing will not travel 
through the 1980s unopposed. 

What of the future?, Hadron, in coaaon with other political 
coaaentators, predicts the coaing decade will increasingly re- 
flect single-issue politics in the united States. (20). In 
driving on the views of several political scientists, he finds 
that special interest groups such as business, labor, woaen's 
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groups and the elderly will fora especially iaportant power 
blocs. 

in this ailieu, nitli a trend towards "single-issues, siiplo- 
answers" politicsc the evangelical right's growth prospects see> 
healthy Indeed, As noted earlier, several observers predict a 
growing future for the Blectronic Church. Hadden says: "I fully 
expect to see evangelicals sake a significant iapact on the 
political scene in Aaerica during this decade. I think they will 
utlll»e the electronic church to gain a power base.- (21) &nd, 
of the religious broadcasting aedla's potential for growth, he 
says that "Be have seen increasing aiounts of special Interest 
stations and prograwing , In ' radio and »ith cable television 
rapidly ccalng on the scene, we can reasonably expect to see 
■ore, not less, religious prograasing." (22) Like several other 
coasentators oa the rise to proainence of tue Electronic Church 
and the evangelical right, he notes that such of Rnerica is 
looking for soaething they can believe in and the "electronic 
evangelists offer that soaething." (23) 

Given the resurgence of the political right In the Onlted 
States • coupled With the aoaentua the Blectronic Church has al- 
ready gathered, both It and the evangelical right generally are 
well placed for substantial growth during this decade. is we 
have seen, ho.ever^ such growth la not without qualifications. 
These are Internal, aith a lack of coheslveness and foraal 
structure on the part of the evangelical right, as well as the 
inevitable coapetitlon for the allllons of support-dollars that 
the Bobertsons, Palwells and Bakkers need to stay on the air. 
Bore iaportant, however, are the possible constitutional curbs 
that could eaerge on the Blectronic Church's polltlclxlng In the 



year* ahead, ka Church hlstoriatt Hartitt Harty notes of the 
probable rise of opposition to the aoveBeat, "Aaaricaos eventual- 
ly leara to couaterorganiie, anfl sootier or later they will." (2*) 
Bat i» looking at the freedoi-ot-spoech and -religion issues at 
stake tJith the electronic evangelists and their evangelical right 
coalitionists, one consideration seoss plain: whatever 
"organizing" and "coanterorganising" say occur in the 1980s, it 
will ultiaately be thwarted or facilitated by the sopreae Court 
and still onravolled First Aaendaent riddles. 
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